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It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
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those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuxar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism, 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste ComMuUNISM 
or Complex MArriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent,and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 














TRUTH. 


Theories which thousands cherish, 
Pass like clouds that sweep the sky ; 

Creeds and dogmas still may perish ; 
Truth herself can never die. 


From the glorious heavens above her, 
She has shed her beams abroad, 

That the souls who truly love her, 
May become the sons of God. 


Worldlings blindly may refuse her, 
Close their eyes and call it night ; 

Learned scoffers may abuse her, 
But they cannot quench her light. 


Thrones may totter, empires crumble, 
All their glories cease to be ; 

While she, Christ-like crowns the humble, 
And from bondage sets them free. 


God himself will e’er defend her 
From the fury of her foe, 
Till she in her native splendor 
Sits enthroned o’er all below. 
[ Selected. 


OUR WAY. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE question of Community extension is 

continually pressed upon us. On the 
one hand, there are many who wish to join us 
where we are; and on the other hand, we 
receive from correspondents an abundance of 
advice, criticism and specu‘ation as to the 
policy of forming new Communities abroad. 
A man writes us quite regularly from the West, 
urging his opinion that, instead of devoting 
our surplus means, as we are doing, to edu- 
cating young men and preparing for a univer- 
sity, we ought to devote them to starting new 
Communities all over the country. This is 
but a specimen of the tutoring that comes 
upon us constantly.* 

Now while others are free to think for them- 
selves about our duty, we have also our 
thought upon it. And it may not be im- 
modest to say that, standing, as we do, some- 





*Since this Home-Talk was put in type, the following letter has 
come from one of the high places of theology. It is so fine a speci- 
men of the monitorial correspondence referred to above, that it de- 
serves to be appended : 

Meadville, Penn., Theological School, Dec. 28, 1872. 

Dear Circucar :—I have hailed your coming for six years with 
delight and satisfaction, and would still love to have your sparkling 
presence with me; but there is one thing J do not understand. It 
is this: If you have a good thing, why not let the world have it? 
If Communism is the best, why is there not something done to let 
the world have its benefits? If | should apply to the Oneida Com- 
munity for admittance, | should be rejected. ‘Then it seems to me 
that only a certain few can have its best blessings. But it may be 
the world is not yet prepared for them. Is there anything doing 
to bring the world up to this point? [ have long looked for the 
O. C. to send forth their propagandist as others have done. But no 
one has come to organize new churches or to present its doctrines. 
1 would like to know your modus operandi of bringing the world to 
Communism. Christ was a liberal and universal teacher. His 
words are, ‘‘Come unto me, ad/,’’ etc. You believe in human prog- 
ress; but what progress have you made in the last twenty years as 
tonew members? It may be you have a plan in view for accom- 
plishing all this that I am suggesting ; but I ask for information. 

Yours respectfully, S. Ge Ae Fe 

(We respectfully inform S. G. A. F. that if he has kept a file of 
the Crrcutar for the last six years he will find the substance of 
this Talk in the paper of Nov. 26, 1866, and other articles equiva- 
lent as often as once in three months ever since.—Eb. Cir.] 
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what central to the subject under considera- 
tion, there is reason to suppose that we have 
studied it more carefully than most of our 
outside advisers have done, and with a deeper 
sense than they of the responsibility we are 
under, and of the interests at stake. So, 
though we have no wish to restrain their 
liberty of thought and counsel, there is yet a 
propriety in their observing moderation in 
urging their opinions. And this hint is the 
more pertinent from the fact that much of the 
advice that is given us is manifestly very 
crude—mere spattering of words that we can 
only pass off with a smile. 


To promote correct thinking on this subject 
of Community extension, I will state in a brief 
but plain and intelligible way, the situation, as 
we understand it.—In the first place, to at- 
tempt to meet the demand for membership 
in the present Communities would be en- 
tirely useless. If we had received all who 
have made application to us during the last 
year or even the last six months, we should 
have simply become an overgrown encamp- 
ment—an unwieldy, unmanageable mass, as 
incapable of prosperous motion as a water- 
logged ship at sea. Aside from moral and 
spiritual considerations it would be physically 
impossible to meet the demand for member- 
ship at our present homes by any system of 
enlargement that we could devise. Evidently 
the best course with reference to the existing 
Communities is, to keep them strong, avoid 
overloading them, take in new members only 
as fast as we see that they can be well di- 
gested and assimilated, and go on quietly to 
do the work that God (not man) has set us 
about. 


Having thus disposed of the question of 
enlargement in our present localities, the next 
question is concerning propagation abroad. 
And here it might be surmised at the outset 
that a people who have put themselves on the 
principles of male continence and scientific 
propagation, who esteem quality above quan- 
tity in all things and especially in children, 
who believe in Malthus and hold to self-con- 
trol in the matter of family increase, would 
find analogous principles for application to 
spiritual and social propagandism. And for 
myself I will say, I would rather the Commu- 
nities should stand permanently as they are 
without increase—I would rather even that 
they should perish without leaving a mark 
to show where they stood, than that they 
should spread out into a great shiftless, irre- 
sponsible system of proselytism, rearing de- 
pendents and disciples that they could neither 
educate, govern nor protect. I am satisfied 
that Malthus’s philosophy about the evils of 
over-population holds good, not only in regard 
to the sphere of the family, but in social and 
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moral movements. The terrible vices and 
miseries which beset the progress of the popu- 
lar religious sects, proceed mainly from their 
ungovernable propensity to propagate them- 
selves beyond their means of education and 
support. Their spirituality is swamped in 
their numbers. On the other hand, as we 
have always favored natural propagation under 
good circumstances and within such limits as 
society can afford, so we extend the same rule 
to spiritual and corporate increase. 


If our Communities are, as is generally ad- 
mitted, examples of success, it is for them to 
consider how they succeeded, and keep on in 
the same course. Whatever has led to their 
prosperity should be continued. Now, setting 
aside their religious foundations (on the im- 
portance of which many of our advisers would 
not agree with us), and looking simply at the 
external means of their progress, it is manifest 
that our paper (printed under various titles) 
has done much in the gathering and building 
of our Communities. ‘The press was the 
nucleus around which we gathered at the start. 
It has called around us those who have joined 
us since. It has educated us in various ways. 
‘The study of truth which it has called for has 
reacted on our life, and our life has reacted on 
our study of the truth. ‘lhe paper has been 
constantly clearing ground for us and invig- 
orating us in all our work. ‘Those who take 
so much interest in advising our course never 
would have heard of the Community but for 
the paper. It is best then to keep this agency 
going and make the most of it. Indeed, be- 
fore we multiply Communities we ought to 
be strong enough in all the requirements of 
the press-power, to wield a first-class daily 
paper. We have no reason to expect even the 
financial means to do this from our subscrib- 
ers. Our only way is to provide the means 
ourselves. And then if we are to get the mas- 
tery of this great engine of civilization, the 
Press, we must also have a training-school for 
those who are to conduct it. We ought to 
develop a thousand horse-power capacity for 
thinking and writing; and that means a uni- 
versity. 


All this looks merely to the diffusing of in- 
formation and preparation of the public mind. 
But if after due labor in this way Commu- 
nities come forth as the fruit of this prepara- 
tion, then this same press and university will 
be ready to provide for their culture and 
means of progress. Propagation in its turn, 
but the press and means of education first: 
this is our way. 


As to the right method of founding new 
Communities we can only take our past ex- 
perience as a guide. Others may jump into 
association by theory. We cannot. We have 
thus far felt our way into it by intuition and 
study of practical exigencies, and know no 
other way. If then persons ask our help and 
look to our example for direction in starting 
Communities, we can tell them how we built 
and how we should build again. And refer- 
ring to our experience we should say that 
there are three main essentials which Commu- 
nity-founders may set before them if they pro- 
pose to pattern after the model of the O. C. 





The first is good leaders—men who can be 
trusted and followed with the certainty that 
they are true-hearted and competent. Mere 
well-meaning is not enough. The leaders of 
a Community should have cultivation and in- 
telligence as well as spirituality ; should have 
ability to speak successfully to an audience, 
and practical qualifications at least equal to 
those which are required to manage the affairs 
of a bank or a railroad. A promiscuous 
crowd called together without leaders and 
without subordination, may make a decent 
town-meeting, but not a successful Community. 

The second essential for the forming of a 
Community like the O. C. is, that the mass of 
the members should have a thorough practi- 
cal acquaintance with the institution of crifi- 
cism. This was the antecedent of our organi- 
zation. I have no reason to think that we 
could have taken the first successful step in 
Communism without the previous acquaint- 
ance that we obtained by studying each oth- 
er’s characters, and without the discipline that 
came by criticising and submitting to criti- 
cism. This is the art that amalgamates. 

The third pre-requisite of a successful Com- 
munity is a thorough acquaintance of its mem- 
bers with the theory and practice of male 
continence. Without this, Communism goes 
straight either to confusion or to Shakerism. 

Such are the necessary preliminaries of a 
Community organization according to our ex- 
perience. We have no confidence that peo- 
ple will succeed in associative attempts with- 
out them. They constitute our standing an- 
swer to such as ask us for advice. As to 
our own action in the premises, we shall move 
on as fast as we can to provide these essen- 
tial conditions of Communism ; and we shall 
form new families when we get orders from in- 
spiration and providence. We shall not quar- 
rel, if we can help it, with those who think 
that Paradise can be reached in a cheaper way ; 
but we are not willing to be responsible for 
their attempts, and we do not mean to allow 
their failures to discourage and turn back the 
world’s grand march toward Communism and 
the Millennium. 


BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 





XII. 

RETURNED to Putney in the latter part 

e of Feb., 1835. The Perfectionist, which 
had reached its sixth number, had prepared the 
way before him and there was a great desire to 
hear him preach. Curiosity and the craving 
to hear and tell new things were mingled with 
much genuine hunger for gospel food. The 
regular pastors did not show any cordiality, or 
open their churches to him, but the people 
came eagerly to hear him in school-rooms, in 
tavern-halls and in private houses. Mr Mor- 
gan, the Methodist, who had been converted 
on J.’s first visit to Putney, was forward in 
promoting and attending the meetings. The 
leading physician of the place, Dr. A. Camp- 
bell, and his wife (at whose hospitable house 
Rev. O. A. Bronson, before his conversion to 
Catholicism, was often a guest), became deeply 
interested in the new doctrines and opened 
their house for evening meetings. This example 











was followed by Mr. J. Crawford, a lawyer. 
He and his refined and intelligent wife 
had never professed religion before, but hav- 
ing “tasted of the good word of God” as 
preached by J., now manifested all the sim- 
plicity and enthusiasm of young converts. 
The company which assembled at these meet- 
ings embraced a variety of classes and denomi- 
nations. Some were members of the most 
orthodox and influential families in town. 
Others were Universalists, Methodists and 
Nothingarians. 

The meetings were generally very informal, 
not given to vocal praying or much singing. 
J. usually took the Bible and discoursed upon 
some text or topic, treating it in an original, 
soul-searching way, and interspersing familiar 
conversation and questions. The _ interest 
growing out of those evening discourses was 
intense and lasting. Many persons who had 
never before cared much for the Bible began 
to love and study it, and felt that with the new 
weapons furnished by J. they were able to 
meet and confound ministers and church-mem- 
bers. Some who had been seeking religion for 
years, but who were chilled and disappointed 
by the low, unsatisfactory hopes held out by 
the churches, heard the glad tidings of a full 
salvation with joyful surprise, and became 
steadfast followers of J. through evil report 
and good report. 

From the village the interest spread to the 
borders of the town. The “East Part,” as it 
was called, was a sort of neutral ground, 
where all religions and no religion by turns held 
sway. It was now the head-quarters of Metho- 
dism ; but that church was not in a very flour- 
ishing or harmonious state, and could hardly be 
said to hold the place. Mr. L. Pierce, who be- 
longed to no church, but thought J.’s doctrine 
the best he ever heard, invited him to preach 
at the “ East Part,” in the Methodist church. 
A revival followed this preaching. Several of 
the most religious and substantial families be- 
came interested and opened their houses for 
meetings. The converts, in most cases, were 
remarkably whole-hearted and steadfast. The 
rumor of these events reached the neighboring 
towns, and invitations to preach came in from 
Westminster, Dummerston, Fayetteville and 
other places almost daily. My sister and my- 
self generally accompanied J. to the meetings 
in town, and occasionally to those out of town ; 
greatly to the consternation and grief of our 
fashionable friends. To forsake our regular 
church meetings and assemble with a miscel- 
laneous company in some out-of-the-way school- 
house, or at some remote and obscure private 
house, was a grievous derogation from the 
family rank. Loss of caste was held up to us 
as a threat and a warning; but we pursued 
our course, caring little for the remarks of 
those who would keep our attention upon con- 
siderations of that kind. 

Toward the close of April S. Lovett, of the 
State of New York, and the Rev. C. H. Weld, 
of Hartford, came to visit J. Lovett was at that 
time a beloved and enthusiastic co-worker with 
J., and Weld claimed a leading position in the 
new dispensation. They remained at our 
house three weeks, attending the meetings and 
occasionally making a few remarks. Lovett 
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had some of the strange characteristics of the 
New York Perfectionists. He was odd and 
abrupt in his manners. In testimony he was 
very positive and apparently whole-hearted, but 
he had little power to attract or convince his 
hearers. Weld had been a minister many 
years, and had been the leader and associate 
of such men as Finney, Boyle, Lansing and 
other eminent revivalists. He had the polish 
and prudence of a city clergyman, and did not 
attempt anything demonstrative or positive by 
way of defining his own position. In all he 
said there was a lack of the living earnestness 
which made J.’s words so effective. He 
paraded the high-sounding, mystical revela- 
tions of other New Lights, but did not make 
any clear confession of salvation from sin 
himself. 

The success of J.’s preaching very naturally 
inflamed the jealousy of his opponents, and their 
bitterness added venom to the rumors already 
rife about the strange doctrines and disorderly 
conduct of Perfectionists. My father’s sensi- 
tiveness on the subject of reputation was ex- 
treme. He could not endure to see his eldest 
son, once his pride and hope, suffer such un- 
deserved and overwhelming reproach. One 
day he remonstrated very earnestly with J. for 
not taking measures to put down the slanders 
and the slanderers. J. contended that he 
ought not to spend his time and strength 
in caring for his mere worldly reputation. 
He accepted revilings and false accusations as 
a part of the inheritance of a son of God in 
this world. My father became very angry, and 
the result of the talk was that J. withdrew 
from our house, and went to that of a Mr. 
Cutler, who was apparently a convert and 
gladly offered a home to J. and his two friends. 
They remained there a week or more and then 
left; J. and Weld going together toward New 
Haven where they arrived in June. ‘This 
separation from J. was painful to us all. It 
produced no alienation, however, and in a few 
months my father resumed his kind relations 
to J. and continued them until his death. 


“FESUS WEPT.” 





N the whole record of Jesus’s career on 
earth, only one instance is given of his 
weeping. ‘That his entire course was attended 
with suffering, in his conflict with Satan and 
the fulfillment of his heavenly Father’s will, 
every page of his history bears witness. But 
the end in view so filled his heart and lifted 
him above all personal considerations, that he 
calmly pursued his way and manifested a re- 
pose of spirit that evidenced a God-like self- 
control. Free from the bondage of natural 
ties, superior to idolatrous love, invulner- 
able to the assaults of exclusive, selfish 
affection, his love for Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus was not of that nature that would 
lead him in sympathy to weep with Mary and 
Martha merely at the death of Lazarus. 
Mary and Martha’s natural love for their 
brother was the cause of their distress. Jesus’s 
distress arose from a far greater cause. 
They had not yet apprehended Jesus in his 
true character. His spiritual presence and pow- 
er were not understood by them. Like others, 





they saw him only as an outward and not as 
an indwelling Savior. They were yet ignorant 
of the nature and mode of operation of the 
resurrection spirit of Christ. Their remark to 
him, “Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother 
had not died,” seemed to imply a delicate chid- 
ing at his absence, and showed their misappre- 
hension of his spiritual power. Martha’s lan- 
guage preceding and following his declaration 
—‘T am the resurrection, and the life ; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth, and believeth in 
me, shall never-die,” joined with Mary’s words, 
indicated that unbelief lurked in their hearts, as 
to his true office. 

Notwithstanding all that he had said, all that 
he had done for them, all the love he had shown 
them, and all his works of which they knew, 
the spirit of unbelief came in through their 
natural love, and thrust itself in his face. 
Love suffers poignantly when its sincerity and 
willingness and power to act are doubted by 
those whom it loves and whose love it craves. 
What then must have been the agony of Christ 
on this occasion when Satan, through Martha 
and Mary and the bystanders and as the voice 
of the world, met him with the spirit of un- 


belief! At this terrible and crushing power. 


of unbelief resting on and ruling the world, 
Jesus’s soul was bowed down, and he wept. 
Jesus wept at the supreme reign of un 
belief; but his faith in the Father wavered 


not. His agony became the medium of clos- 
er approach by the Father, who strengthened 
him, when Jesus rising with the awfulness of 
the situation, pierced and discomfited the 
spirit of unbelief, as he cried out to the dead, 
“Lazarus, come forth.” And the dead came 
forth to life at the word of belief. This was 
not only indicative of Christ’s power over the 
natural body, but significant of his energy 
and power and completeness as a present in- 
dwelling Savior to restore .and transform into 
immortality all who BELIEVE. 


M. L. Bz 
New York City. 


MY PRESENT AMBITION 


S not for fame, nor any other of the glit- 
tering goals usually set up as incentives to 
untiring effort; but it is that I may become 


‘thoroughly receptive to the Spirit of Truth. 


This ambition is the result of what I have 
learned in the Community. Previous to com- 
ing here I had no such desire ; but was aspir- 
ing after a very different prize. In fact I did 
not know receptivity to be of any special im- 
portance in enabling me to attain to the high- 
est aspirations of a Christian’s life. During 
my childhood and youth I was a constant 
church-goer; but I do not recollect having 
ever heard a minister urge upon his hearers 
the benefits growing out of a receptive heart. 
As a child I was taught obedience but not re- 
ceptivity. No one with whom I was associa- 
ted, in Sunday-school, day-school, or elsewhere, 
ever taught me that it was possible for me to 
put myself in such an attitude as would secure 
me the guidance of superior wisdom in all 
things, and at all times. 

The doctrine, “We were not all made to 
think alike,” so often quoted to me in early 
life, is a very pernicious one, and thoroughly 
antagonistic to the Spirit of Truth. Christ and 





his father were one because Christ was per- 
fectly receptive to his Father’s spirit ; and all 
who are truly receptive to Christ’s spirit, or to 
the spirits of those he inspires, must be one as 
Christ and his Father are. On the day of Pen- 
tecost when the multitude received into their 
hearts the Holy Ghost, “they were of one 
heart and of one soul,” and as a natural se- 
quence “had all things common.” 

Many persons who visit the Oneida Commu- 
nity wonder what can be the power which 
holds us so harmoniously together. One im- 
portant element is the spirit of receptivity 
which pervades all hearts. Never before did 
I see a people with so little personal will or 
ambition ; nor with such strong wills or great 
ambitions to further the general interests of 
the race, under the guidance of inspiration. 
The past career of this Association, when 
closely examined, furnishes one of the most 
marked proofs of modern times that all the af. 
fairs of life are controlled by a superhuman 
intelligence which we call God, and that it is 
possible for persons to put themselves into such 
a position as shall insure to them guidance in 
all their thoughts and actions by this superior 
wisdom. 

I am persuaded that all the truly great men 
who ever lived were men of receptive hearts, 
and were thus fitted to become instruments 
which God could use in shaping national 
destinies. It is related as a “ wonderful circum- 
tance” of Hannibal, the great Carthagenian 
General (perhaps the greatest General that ever 
lived), “that his disposition and cast of mind 
were so flexible, that nature had formed him 
equally for commanding or obeying ; so that it 
was doubtful whether he was dearer to the sol- 
diers or the Generals.” Instead of being inde- 
pendent in a willful way he was receptive to his 
superiors. Moses was a marked example of a 
man with a receptive heart. Christ was a per- 
fect example. He had no will of his own, but 
sought in all things to do the will of his Father. 
One of the central beliefs of the Community is 
that Christ taught that all men can have a re- 
ceptivity which wil! insure their being magne- 
tized by God’s spirit so that their every act 
and thought shall be productive of the highest 
good to themselves and their fellow-men. 
What need of a higher ambition than this? 

To gain this desirable state of receptivity is 
no easy task. A stern and vigorous warfare 
must be waged with the old Adam ; frequently 
causing all the agonies of a slow and pain- 
ful death—the giving up of one’s own will, and 
rejoicing in following another’s lead. It re- 
quires not a mere passive state, but a watching 
and waiting with cheerful alacrity to carry out 
the wishes of a wiser mind than our own. 
But when the victory is won, and a soft heart 
becomes chronic, a fruitful harvest succeeds, 
such as can be obtained from no other source 
—even the gratification of all desires. 

D. E. S. 


“MAKE AN EFFORT.” 


N the story of “Dombey and Son,” Mrs. 
Chick is continually talking about “ making 
an effort.” Her use of the phrase is very ludi- 
crous; but there is considerable sound phi- 
losophy in the idea, Making efforts is really 
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our life work. Successful effort is salvation ; 
it is the great work of Christ in us. He can 
only save us by giving us his faith and cour- 
age to make incessant efforts for union with 
God’s life. Having attained that, we go on 
victoriously and overcome all the evils in 
our pathway. When we rouse ourselves from 
minding the things of this world and make an 
effort in faith to keep our attention on the 
eternal kingdom, Christ is sure to meet us half 
way. We must never cease to “make an 
effort,” for the moment we do the devil is on 
hand with his wiles. cM. t. 
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EARNINGS OF THE COMMUNITY. 





UR custom of reporting in the CIRCULAR the 
/ financial results of our labors at the end of 
each year was pleasant. Part of the comfort of 
success was in telling of it; and we presume our 
readers were entertained and pleased as well as we 
when we had a good story to tell. How we came 
to drop that custom, it would be difficult to sav. 
Probably a feeling crept over us that it was imper- 
tinent to call so much attention to our private af- 
fairs. But we can hardly be said to have any pri- 
vate affairs ; and on sober second thought we will 
take the liberty to go back to our old way. The 
following are the figures on our balance-sheets 
for the last two years : 
1871. 


Earnings of the Oneida and Wallingford Communities 
above losses and expenses in 1871, 








1 . ‘ P $55, 386.98 
Add balance of property brought in by members, above 
that withdrawn, . “ ri ; 8, 446.61 
Net increase in 1871, ; $63,833.59 
1872. 
Earnings of O. C. and W. C. above losses and expenses 
in 1872, . ‘ mee! . ‘ $71,010,93 
Deduct balance of property withdrawn by seceding mem- 
bers above that brought in, . é < 3557-29 
Net increase in 1872, . $67, 453.70 
Reca/itulation. 
Earnings of O. C. and W. C. in 1871, ‘ $55, 336.98 
- ™ - - wi 72a, .. ‘ 71,010.93 
Net earnings intwo years. . 2 $126, 397.91 
Add balance of property brought in over that withdrawn 
In two years, ° ° 4,889. 38 
Increase in two years, $131, 287.29 


R&S We hear occasionally that such and such 
persons would have called at the Community, if 
they had not been afraid that their names would be 
reported in the CrRcULAR. Whereupon we wish 
to say very distinctly that we never report in the 
CIRCULAR the visits of persons who express a wish 
not to be mentioned, or of those who we have any 
reason to believe would be annoyed by being men- 
tioned. 


THE POWER OF THE AFFIRMATIVE. 





The power of positive ideas and the power of 
the positive affirmation and promulgation of them 
move the world. Breath is wasted in nothing more 
lavishly than in negations and denials. It is not 
necessary for truth to worry itself, even if a lie can 
run a league while it is putting on its boots. Let 
it run and get out of breath, and get out of the way. 
A man who spends his days in arresting and knock- 
ing down Jies and liars will have no time left for 
speaking the truth. There is nothing more damag- 
ing to a man’s reputation than his admission that 
it needs defending w':en attacked. Great sensitive- 
ness to assault, on the part of any cause, is an un- 
mistakable sign of weakness» A strong man and 
a strong cause need only to live an affirmative life, 
devoting no attention whatever to enemies, to win 





their way, and to trample beneath their feet all the 
obstacles that malice or jealousy or selfishness 
throws before them. 

In nothing is this principle better exemplified 
and illustrated than in the strifes of political parties. 
The party that adopts a group of positive ideas, 
and shapes a positive policy upon them, and boldly 
and consistently affirms and promulgates both ideas 
and policy, has an immense advantage over one 
which undertakes to operate upon a capital of nega- 
tions. The history of American politics is tull of 
confirmations of this truth. No party has ever 
had more than a temporary success that based its 
action simply on a denial of a set of positive ideas 
held by its opponent. The popular mind demands 
something positive—something that really posses- 
ses breath and being—to which it may yield its al- 
legiance. There is no vitalizing an organic power 
in simple opposition and negation. Earnest, 
straightforward affirmation has a power in itself, 
independent of what it affirms, greater than nega- 
tion when associated with all the influences it can 
engage. 

The author of Christianity understood this mat- 
ter. His system of religion was to be preached, 
proclaimed, promulgated. Its friends were not to 
win their triumphs by denying the denials of infi- 
delity, but by persistently affirming, explaining and 
applying the truth. With this systera of truth in 
his hands—so pure, so beneficent, so far-reaching 
in its results upon human character, happiness, 
and destiny—the Christian teacher commands the 
position. Infidelity and denial can make no perma- 
nent headway against faith, unless faith stop to 
bandy words with them. That is precisely what 
they would like. and what would give them an im- 
portance and an influence which they can win in no 
other way. Why should an impregnable fortress 
exchange shots with a passing schooner? Silence 
would be a better defense than a salvo, and deprive 
the schooner of the privilege of being reported in 
the newspapers. The world whirls toward the sun, 
and never stops to pariey with the east wind. The 
great river, checked by a dam, quietly piles up its 
waters, buries the dam, and, rolling over it, grasps 
the occasion for a new exhibition of its positive 
power and beauty. The rip-rap shuts an ocean 
door, but the ocean has a million doors through 
which it may pour its tides. Stopping to deny de- 
nials is as profitless as stopping to deny truths. It 
is consenting to leave an affirmative for a negative 
position, which is a removal to the weak side. 

So a man who has really anything positive in 
him has nothing to do but persistently to work and 
live it out. Even error itself in an affirmative form 
is a thousand times more powerful than when it ap- 
pears as a denial of a truth—Dr. ¥. G. Holland, 
in Scribner’s for November. 


Exactly, Doctor ; we agree with you, every word. 
And it is just because of the power of the affirma- 
tive, that the Confession of Christ has such im- 
mense and unconquerable value. Salvation from 
sin is the result of the persistent affirmation of a 
fact—said fact being that Jesus Christ, King of 
Kings and head of all principality and power, is in 
us a perfect Savior. If I see, take hold of and af- 
firm this fact the negations of unbelief are power- 
less before me. The whole world and all the gen- 
erations of time against me in denial are less strong 
than I, and my Yes, single, alone will conquer 
their million-fold No. Henry Ward Beecher de- 
nies that men can live without sin; so do the ma- 
jority of those who call themselves Christians. 
But what does their negation amount to by the side 
of the affirmative of the New Testament and the 
apostle Paul? It is weaker than the weakest of 
broken reeds. Search the utterances of the round 
world through and you can find no negations that 
can stand upright in the presence of such affirma- 
tions as the following : 


“ He that is born of God doth not commit sin; for 
his [Christ’s] seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin, because he is born of God.”—Fohn. 

“There is now therefore no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made us free from 
the law of sin and death.”—Paw/. 

“Tam crucified with Christ ; nevertheless I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life that 


I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the | 














Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.”—Paul. 

These are affirmations that have borne the test of 
experiment—the last and decisive scientific test. 
Not only were they invincible in the far-off days of 
Primitive Christianity, in the mouths of John and 
Paul; they are just as invincible to-day in my 
mouth or yours. The doubt or denial of Henry 
Ward Beecher, or of men a thousand times more 
able and eloquent than he, avail no more against 
my affirmation than against those of the apostles. 
The proof exists in history that men can live with- 
out sin. The same proof exists that men are now 
living who do not sin. In both cases they were’ 
saved from sin by the same power—belief in, and 
affirmation of, an indwelling Christ. He who does 
not know that this can be done, has been done and 
is now done, does not know A in the alphabet of 
the Gospel of Christ. 

The power of the affirmative. I thank you, Jew, for 
teaching me that word. Strong is the Yes of 
truth; strong is the man who bears witness to the 
truth. But strongest of all is the truth in living 
deeds—in a practical life that affirms in work ac- 
complished the banner-cry of faith. God is love, 
Christ is the incarnation of God’s love—these are 
the strongest of words. Translate them into 
deeds: “By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples if ye love one another ;” and the uni- 
verse shall turn to ashes before they can be con- 
quered. Affirmative words, and affirmative, con- 
structive deeds are the things which are bound to 
make this world a paradise, and human life a cho- 
rus of heavenly victory over sin and death. 

T. L. P. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 
—The fruit-preserving department is getting 
ready to make its own cans. 


—The farm is wintering 72 cows, 26 horses and 
colts, 28 young cattle, oxen and bulls, and 216 
sheep. 


—The gathering home of our agents and stu- 
dents brings our orchestra together again. We 
are pleased. 

Monday, Dec. 30—Our ice-harvest begins to-day 
—two houses to fill besides the “Keep” at the 
fruit-preservatory. 


—The machinists have been putting up machin- 
ery in the second story of the preservatory pre- 
paratory to can-making. They are now at work 
on a lot of bobbin-winders, a machine invented by 
L. F. Dunn for sewing-machine men. 


—The making of paper-boxes proves to be a 
cleanly, attractive business; parts of the work 
are taken into the house where the children work 
in bees. Our hardware business requires one kind 
of box, and the silk business takes twelve other 
kinds. 


—On going into the home machine-shop which 
has lately been fitted up in the old Willow Place 
house, I found Mrs. S. running one lathe while 
Mr. N. was instructing another woman on a sec- 
ond. Congratulating him on the success of his 
pupils, he said, “O yes, he expected some- 
time the young ladies instead of asking for a piano 
would ask for an engine-lathe.” 

—The following books have been added to the 
library: Lippincott’s “ Universal Pronouncing Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ””—two very thick large vol- 
umes ; “ Black’s General Atlas”—an American edi- 
tion of a Scotch work, remarkable for its fine maps 
of European countries; Jowett’s Plato in 4 vols. 
—a freer and more elegant translation than Bonn’s 
edition which we also have; and Appleton’s “ An- 
nual American Cyclopedia” for 1871. 

—There appeared on the Hall table a few days 
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ago a pomegranate which was a curiosity to 
many of us. The fruit is as large as a medium 
sized orange. It has a hard brown rind, and when 
cut open displays rows of cells arranged almost 
as regularly as those of a honeycomb. These 
cells are filled with seeds about the size of a ker- 
nel of corn, and are enveloped in a sweet, ruby- 
colored jelly or pulp. 


—Some of our people traveling on the New 
York Central R. R. not long since, observed a 
Chinese gentleman and his wife and child who were 
the objects of considerable attention. They were 
dressed in the best of silks and satins in the pecu- 
liar Chinese costume ; and the richness of their at- 
tire and their general appearance led people to sup- 
pose them persons of some celebrity in their native 
country. The gentleman conversedin English with 
much ease and fluency. It was soon found that 
he belonged to the Chinese Educational Mis- 
sion. His name was Chan Taisum and he had been 
appointed by the Chinese Government to look after 
the education of young Chinamen in America. 
He brought more than thirty young Chinese with 
him, and expects before long to have one thou- 
sand under his charge. He places them in various 
schools about the country—one or two in a place— 
and expects them in time to graduate in some of 
our colleges. He remarked that the oldest coun- 
try in the world was sending her young men 
to the youngest country to be educated. Mr. 
Chan Taisum graduated at Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y., about nine years ago, and was among 
the first of his countrymen to obtain an education 
in an American college. His wife, a fine-looking 
woman, was also educated, it is said, in this coun- 
try. 

—The revival spirit burst on us last winter quite 
unexpectedly during a half serious and half funny 
representation of an old Perfectionist meeting. 
Once begun it was kept up for a considerable time, 
softening many a heart, and blessing many a one 
for all the year gone. This time it came as the 
truit of our mutual criticisms, which have been car- 
ried on quite differently from ever before. At 
the beginning of the holidays when the foremen 
were busy taking their inventories and making esti- 
mates for the year to come, and when it would have 
been easy to have given way to a great deal of gai- 
ety, it was proposed to have our outside men gather 
in, have our studies rest awhile, and our books lie 
unopened, while we got ready for the new year, 
by a grand time of mutual criticism. We went 
about it on this wise: Three persons were ap- 
pointed to receive the names of all applicants 
for criticism, name a suitable committee for 


each one, appoint a foreman, and time and place of 


meeting. The one criticised could always suggest 
additions to his or her committee. These commit- 
tees—consisting each of about a dozen friends 
and intimates of the candidate—would be reported 
to the meeting one evening, and do their work next 
day. Sometimes as many as fourteen of them 
would meet during the day, each one of them oc- 
cupying an hour if neccessary, but no more. It 
sometimes happened that a critic at one ses- 
sion, would be a subject at a second, and critic 
again ata third one. In this way we have washed 
one another’s feet. It has been no “ you-tickle- 
me-and-I-tickle-you”” work, but simple truth-tell- 
ing, pointing out faults of temper, of taste, of man- 
ner, of character, of attractions and of repulsions, 
faults of every kind, in short, and all done in kind- 
ness with a view to unity and softness of heart, and | 
not for giving vent to pent-up grudges. The fruits 
are peace and humility, purity and new life. 


—To watch the enthusiasm and delight which 
children manifest in learning new things, is a con- 
Stant source of entertainment. This beautiful 
characteristic which makes them ever-springing 








fountains of spontaneity and freshness, ought in 
some way to be made perennial in human nature. 
Christ, no doubt, had this in mind as one of the 
good and indispensable things that are to be recov- 
ered by conversion and a return to the child-spirit, 
when he uttered that notable saying— Except ye 
be converted and become as this little child, ye 
shall in nowise enter the Kingdom of heaven.” 
At all events, this text came to mind lately as I 
watched the exploits of some of our little boys in 
spinning a top. The three-year-old boys who have 
lately appeared in the dignity of pantaloons, have 
made top-spinning a pastime for a good while, and 
have become such experts that they can entertain 
papa and mamma when they goa visiting. What 
the three-year-olds do triumphantly, the two-year- 
olds try to imitate, and the contagion of top-spin- 
ning is having a “run” in this little class, who are 
not yet out of frock and pantalets. The other 
day Felix delighted himself by setting a small top 
in motion with his thumb and fore-finger ; but his 
courage increasing, he threw aside the small top 
and tried to manipulate a larger one that was at 
hand in the same way. The little thumb and fore- 
finger were unequal to the attempt, and he ap- 
pealed to larger hands to give the motion and the 
method. The larger top was set going by a 
dextrous sliding of one palm on the other. The 
little fellow caught the idea at once, and sat down 
on the floor for a half hour’s delightful practice. 
His attempts were more than half failures at first, 
but his perseverance was undaunted, and when suc- 
cess crowned his efforts, the gleeful shout he gave 
as he called to the lookers on to “ see it ’pin,” was 
irresistible. 


FOTTINGS AT THE CRITICISM CLUB. 


i. 
S has a great deal of what is usually termed 
manliness. He has encour.ged the stern side of 
his nature, and discouraged the gentle side. He 
seems to be ashamed to show the softness and ten- 
derness that he feels. He needs to know that 
these two phases of character are not irreconcilable. 
‘They are in fact necessary .complements to each 
other. S seems to be afraid that he will sacri- 
fice strength by becoming subordinate to his spiritu- 
alsuperiors. Receptivity to God does not dimin- 
ish true manliness; on the contrary, by being 
receptive one gains rather than loses strength. 
No one can be like Christ without having both the 
lion and the dove in his character. 











QO is subject to strong personal likes and 
dislikes, and he is so frank and fearless that he 
takes no pains to hide the one or the other. He 
should make his likes and dislikes conform to the 
truth. Neither our estimation of an individual’s 
character nor our affection for him should be de- 
termined by our personal relations to him, but by 
his relations to general society and to Christ. If 
Q would drop his prejudices and seek Christ’s 
mind about persons he might find good where he 
has never seen it before, and his heart flow out in 
new directions obedient to impulses from heaven. 





The true spirit loves service—loves to be fruit- 
ful. The false spirit seeks ease and hates faithful 
industry—counts many kinds of labor as degrading. 
One kind of labor may be superior to another in 
furnishing better conditions for the development 
and exercise of talent, and one kind of labor may 


| expose a person to greater temptations than anoth- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


er ; but in itself considered no labor that is neces- 
sary to be done can be degrading; and it is possible 
to make every kind of labor an ordinance of person- 
al improvement and —— 


The reason why many persons do not have good 
religious experience all the time is because they,do 





T3 
not believe in fences. There is no use in trying to 
raise good crops and have fine gardens without 
good fences. Fences are characteristic of civiliza- 
tion. People can raise things now that they could 
not in barbarous times, because they believe in 
fences. The ability to raise things depends upon 
the ability to protect them, and that depends upon 
fences. But some persons who would protect their 
gardens from the hogs have no idea of similarly 
protecting their minds and souls. Some people 
complain that their good religious experience does 
not last. The reason is obvious. Swinish spirits 
get in and devour it; and their good experience 
will never be permanent till they come to believe 
in fences. The Universalists as a body don’t be- 
lieve in fences—don’t believe there is any clear line 
of demarkation between heaven and hell. But 
there is reason for supposing that heaven is sur- 
rounded by a sure fence, while hell is a place 
where people don’t believe in fences, and that for 
the simple reason that they are not producers but 
devourers. 


ICY. 





UR ice-harvest has begun. Some days ago 

the ice was ten inches thick on the Willow 
Place pond. Our men who have the handling of 
it think that thickness greatly preferable to twenty- 
seven inches as we had it last year. We have 
a-n-ice house made of brick to put it in. The 
hollow walls were filled with sawdust for the purpose 
of keeping it i-solated. I never saw dust used so 
extensively as our sawdust is. The saw-mill can- 
not make enough of it. It has all the qualities of 
a good rule that works both ways. It will keep 
the heat out and the cold in, or the cold out and 
the heat in when put into a wall. We use it also 
as a bed for our animals. I suppose the object of 
that is to make them in-dust-rious. If that is the 
design we have been over successful since the 
epizoétic left our horses; for they are wonderfully 
attracted to the business of making tracks, and 
have had two runaway scrapes in consequence. 
Perhaps since the disease has had its run the 
horses think it is no more than fair that they 
should have theirs. 

There is an intéresting antithetical parallelism 
between ice and coal. Coal is black and opaque ; 
ice is white or colorless and transparent. Coal is 
obtained from the depths of the earth; ice from 
the surface of the waters. Coal contains con- 
densed heat; ice condensed cold. The heat of 
the coal produces chemical changes in the food 
and other things to which we apply it; ice pre- 
vents chemical changes. We use coal to keep us 
warm in winter; ice to keep us cool in summer. 
Coal is expensive; ice is cheap. Coal is not par- 
ticular about shelter; ice must be covered up 
warm to keep it cool. Coal has a wonderful knack 
of melting other things when it gets warmed up 
to the work; ice a knack of melting itself when it 
gets warmed up in the same way. It is coal that 
makes the whistle scream, and ice that makes the 
ice-cream. mM. J. &. 


FROM OUR YALE STUDENTS. 
Il. 
Parasites of the Dog. 
N the course of our lectures on zodlogy, Pro- 
fessor Verrill discussed the subject of the 
parasites of man and domestic animals, and dis- 
closed many things which were new and interest- 
ing to me and may perhaps be so to some of the 
readers of the CrrRcULAR. His remarks upon the 
parasites that are peculiar to the dog entirely 
removed any fondness I had formed for that 
animal in my boyhood, and showed the folly of 
adopting such creatures for pets. Setting aside the 
moral and spiritual effect of familiarity with such 









































animals, which alone is enough to condemn the 
practice, I think arguments may be presented 
which will convince any reasonable person of the 
dangers connected with such associations. I will 
not at this time undertake a detailed account of 
the modes of life of these parasites, but will 
simply state a few of the most prominent facts as 
the lecturer gave them to us. 

According to Professor Verrill there are twenty- 
five different kinds of parasites which find a home 
in the various organs of the dog. There are only 
three that are very destructive and common among 
domestic animals. These are found in their mature 
state only in the dog, but occur in the larval state 
in, sheep, cattle and man. The first produces 
what is known as the “water brain” in sheep. 
This is simply the young or larve of a small tape- 
worm (Zenia canurus). The second produces 
the hydatid tumors of sheep, of cattle and of man. 
This is found in various organs of the body, but 
most commonly in the liver, brain and kidneys. 
This is also the young of a very small dog tape- 
worm and is known as the echinoccus (7@na 
echinoccus). The third produces the diving-bladder 
worm or “ water-bladder,” often found in the abdo- 
men of sheep, cattle and pigs; frequently forming 
tumors as large as a hen’s egg or even larger, and 
is the young of a larger tape-worm of the dog 
(Tenia Marginata). The Professor remarked that 
it is perfectly safe to say that at least twenty-five 
sheep are killed by parasites derived from dogs, 
for every one killed by the teeth of dogs ; and that 
more than fifty persons die from the same parasites, 
for every one that dies of hydrophobia! And yet 
the heedless practice of fondling such animals goes 
on from day to day, and from year to year. The 
loss of human life alone, to say nothing of the 
amount of suffering caused every year by these 
diseases, more than counterbalances all the good 
that all the dogs in the civilized world can possibly 
do. This may seem to be an exaggerated state- 
ment, but we are compelled to believe it by the 
statistics which follow : 

Dr. Krabbe states that in Iceland, where the 
conditions for the rapid increase and perpetuation 
of this parasite are most favorable, there are at all 
times about eighteen hundred patients suffering 
witl severe forms of this parasitic disease—a num 
ber equal to about one-fortieth of all the inhabi- 
tants. In some districts the proportion of dis- 
eased persons is said to be one in every seven, 
while scarcely a family can be found without two 
or more cases! It is estimated that one-sixth of all 
the deaths in Iceland are due to the diseases 
caused by this parasite ! 

Dr. Krabbe found the echinoccus tape-worm in 
twenty-eight out of one hundred Icelandic dogs 
which he examined. In England this parasite is 
well known. and measures are constantly employed 
to prevent its increase. The hunting hounds un- 
dergo a course of medical treatment once in three 
months, for the purpose of removing it. Yet in 
spite of these precautions, it is estimated that five 
hundred persons die annually in Great Britain 
from this parasite alone. 

These particulars will perhaps be sufficient to 
show the great danger to which people in the 
highest circles even are exposed, and that it is not 
by any means the dogs that bite which are the 
most to be feared. 

In another letter I may perhaps give you some 
account of the manner of growth of this parasite, 
together with its effects, and the remedies to be 
employed. Cs. R. 


OUR FANUARY THAW. 


AS any one ever attempted to account for this 
peculiar feature of our climate, if indeed, it 
be confined to our own? I had puzzled over it 
many a day until it occurred to me that it must have 
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something to do with the winter solstice, as it gen- 
erally takes place soon after that. I had noticed 
that at this time there was usually a spell of calm 
weather. Now we know that the rays of the sun 
affect us more powerfully when there is no wind to 
counteract their influence. The consequence would 
naturally bea rising of the temperature. Added 
to this, there are always warm currents of air high 
above us, coming from the regions of the equator, - 
the tendency of which is to descend into the lower re- 
gions. Of these we get our share, provided they 
are not driven away by violent winds. But in calm 
weather, even in the depth of winter, the tempera- 
ture is sometimes very much affected by them, and 
the mercury is seen as high as 50° or more. 
Hence. our January thaw, and other great changes 
during the year. 


But why do these thaws occur so regularly? 
The chief reason is the usual, though not abso- 
lutely certain, recurrence of these calm spells dur- 
ing the solstice. If these fail, the thaw may not 
take place ; which I have known to be the case, 
though very rarely. Although the sun helps the 
matter a little in a direct way, it is much more ow- 
ing to what he does at the equator. There he 
warms up immense volumes of air, which rise to 
great hights, and roll over toward both poles, dif- 
fusing their genial infiuence as they go. Were it 
not for these, ours would hardly be a temperate 
zone. These currents do not reach us directly 
from the south, but appear to be deflected by the 
diurnal motion of the earth, and come to us from 
some point between the south and west. The dif- 
ference in point of duration, as well as temperature, 
as applied to these thaws, must depend upon influ- 
ences far beyond those of a mere local character. 
Currents from the equator destined for us, may be 
affected on their way by counter-currents, and 
robbed of a portion of their heat, leaving us minus. 
It is, in short, out of the question to trace the 
possible complications of the currents of air in our 
atmosphere. Changes must be going on incessant- 
ly both in temperature and direction. 


Connected with this subject are the equinoctial 
winds. How are they occasioned? Why should 
the air be so much disturbed just at’such times ? 
This could be better shown by a diagram. How- 
ever, we have already alluded to the masses of 
warm air generated at the equator. While these 
expand and roll over toward the poles, the cold air 
of those regions rushes in an under-current toward 
the equator to take their place. Now the force 
of this current must depend upon just where you 
happen to be. Naturally, it would be strongest 
about midway, between the starting-point and the 
goal. Those parts of the world that are subject to 
these periodical winds, are just at that point when 
the equinox occurs, consequently there is then a 
special blow. For the same reason, when we stand 
furthest from this point, that is, at the summer and 
winter solstices, there is comparatively little dis- 
turbance of the air. Hence, perhaps, not only our 
equinoctial gales, but our midsummer heats, as well 
as our January thaws. R. S. D. 


BUSINESS COMMUNISM. 


E were talking at the Villa the other evening 
about Communism as an element of success 

in different directions, and among others in busi- 
ness. The success of so many codperative societies 
in England is an illustration of what may be done 
if men strive together for a common object. Co- 
Operation, to be sure, is not Communism in its full- 
est sense; still it is a great step toward Commu- 
nism, and its success foreshadows the ultimate, 
perfect success of true Communism in business. 
But besides codperation, there are many examples 
in the business world of great success attending a 
lower form of Communism—that of united action 
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among members of the same family. The Vander- 
bilt family is a power in the financial and railroad 
world and holds a position that it would be impos- 
sible for any member of it to hold alone. Prob- 
ably much of the great success of the Har- 
per Brothers is due to the harmony of action among 
the brothers in their pursuit of a common object. 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers at South 
Manchester, Conn., are an example of what might 
be called Communism in business. They started 
in a small way in the early part of this century and 
have held together till the present time, and the busi- 
ness in its vast proportions is now carried on by the 
sons of the original members of the firm. The 
faculty of agreement, without which success were 
impossible, seems to be as strong in the sons 
as it was in the fathers; perhaps it is more so, for 
were they not born and bred in an atmosphere of 
agreement ? 

‘There may be and doubtless are many more ex- 
amples of business Communism in this country. 
Those mentioned are conspicuous on account of 
the great success attending them, and certainly, so 
far as they go, they preach the gospel of agreement 
to all. If God gives such success to men working 
mostly from selfish motives, what will he not give 
to a people whose object in life is the establishment 
his Kingdom on Earth? E. S. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Stratford, N. Y.. Dec, 27, 1862. 
DEAR FRIENDS:—I desire to have you send 
me your little paper. I can’t bear to be without it 
as I love to read it for what it says about the Bible. 
There are many good things to be learned from 
your paper. I can’t think of doing without it. It 
is a welcome visitor in my house and it is read 

with deep interest by us all. W. A. B. 


Concord, N. H., Dec. 26, 1872. 
DEAR FRIENDS:—I desire to renew my con- 
fession of Christ and my confidence in Mr. Noyes 
and the Community. I have never had a thought 
of turning from this testimony and have always 
been willing, so far as I could consider myself 
worthy, to be considered as one in heart and sym- 
pathy with you. Within the past year I have ex- 
perienced something of a revival. Those articles 
in the paper, “* Mansion-House Memories,” “ Back- 
ward Glancings ” and “ Those Early Days,” have 
helped me very much. They seemed to bring to 
me a renewal of my first experience and to stir 

within me a semblance of my first love. 
Yours, F. L. 


South Woodstock, Conn., Dec. 26, 1872. 
DEAR BROTHERS AND SISTERS :—I say broth- 
ers and sisters because you seem more like such 
than my own blood relations. Your Community 
religion and life, if carried out, harmonize better 
with my own views than any other I know of. | 
have not a very religious organization, but I havea 
great desire to do right. I think I should be hap- 
py in a Community where all sought to do as _ they 
would like to be done by. I like your two-meal 
system very much. I have tried it in the winter 
season and should continue it through summer 
were it not for hired help and so much company 
who want their three meals daily. I should like to 
live where all is tarmony, for that would be heaven. 
Please send the CincULAR another year, as it feeds 

the soul if not the body. W. A. W. 


South Manchester, Conn., Dec. 25, 1872. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I thank you for the privilege 
of reading the CIRCULAR the past year. I thank 
God for a free gospel as taught by Mr. Noyes and 
others of your number who write for my comfort 
and edification. 1 often find something as pe- 


culiarly adapted to my case as if it were written on 
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purpose for me, and while I value and prize the 
CIRCULAR as one of God’s best gifts to me 
through your benevolence and love for the spread 
of truth, I do also deeply regret my utter ina- 
bility to send pay for it. I feel ashamed to ask 
you to send it still another year without pay, not- 
withstanding that I believe you offer it freely and 
in good faith. It will be hard to part with the 
CIRCULAR as we love it well and prize it for its 
many good qualities ; but chiefly for its spiritual 
teachings. If you are pleased to continue sending 
the paper it will be very gratefully received. 
Hoping to pay for it at no distant day, 
Yours gratefully, G. C. D. 





Cincinnati, O., Dec. 27, 1872. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—I am always pleased to re- 
ceive your hebdomadal visits, and, as a printer, 
would like to compliment you on your punctuality, 
correctness and very attractive appearance. Your 
items under head “ Community Journal” interest 
me very much as evidences of the candor and un- 
selfishness begotten of a familiarity with, and ob- 
servance of, the ‘“ Golden Rule.” 


Your experiments in stirpiculture are perhaps of 
more importance in the interests of humanity in 
the future than anything now going, as outside 
of such an organization as yours such experi- 
ments could hardly be made ; but the success that 
must result cannot fail to surround the O. C. with 
a halo of glory. 

But I feel most of all interested in your recog- 
nition of the equality of the sexes in all your out- 
er and inner life relationships. In ordinary social 
life and forms of education one might almost sup- 
pose the ends to be gained by the sexes were 
antagonistic. In the hope that men and women 
may qualify themselves to live and appreciate 
Community life—a life of harmony, 


I am yours truly, H. W. 





Lake City, Minn., Dec. 13, 1872. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Each year brings your shin- 
ing face to greet me with joy. It is the best paper 
I see, because it comes freely to those who are not 
able to pay. I would gladly pay if I were able to 
work my way ; but being an invalid I am cared for 
by my children. As it does not appear to im- 
poverish you I receive it with thankfulness of 
heart, knowing that you are doing good to hu- 
manity and lifting the vail of Christ’s Second Com- 
ing to many. May God’s blessing rest upon you 
in good works till others see the good of coépera- 
tion and work for it with a will. Then will the 
time be hastened when poverty, pain and sickness 
will be done away. How 1 wish I could look in 
upon you and see the harmonious group of loved 
ones who are of one mind and filled with love and 
harmony. Such love and unity must wield an 
influence which will eventually be a blessing to 
the world. I love little children. In thinking 
of the beautiful future which is before your little 
ones in being educated in good works and in having 
their minds filled with precious seed which will 
bear fruit in the paradise of God, I cannot but 
exclaim, “ Would that all children could be pro- 
vided with such a home and with such good ex- 
amples !” S. A. G. 





Austin, Minn., Dec. 2, 1872. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—Well, what a generous set 
of people you Community folks are, to be sure ! 
The CrrcuLar, neatly incased in fine wrapping- 
paper with printed address, I have now received 
as a gift for nearly six years. Punctually once a 
week during al] that time has it brought me, with- 
out money and without price, the best and most 
advanced thoughts of the Community and of the 
world on all questions and subjects of universal 
interest and universal importance. And again the 
announcement is made, again is it proclaimed 








throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
“We will as gladly send it to the poor as to the 
rich ; as gladly to those who cannot pay for it as 
to those who can.” Very well, ladies and gentle- 
men, you dear, good people that you are, I cannot 
see that I, as one belonging to the former class 
can really do better than once more avail my- 
self of your unbounded and unexampled liberality. 
So with many, many thanks for your untiring kind- 
ness, and with ceaseless prayers for the speedy, com- 
plete and all-glorious success of your great and 
Godly efforts for the good of mankind, I respect- 
fully request a continuance of those spiritual bless- 
ings which the beautiful little CimcULAR never 
fails to confer on, 
Your sincere friend, J. M. 


THE NEWS. 


AMERICAN. 
Tin ore, it is reported, has been discovered at Otter 
Head Bay, on the north shore of Lake Superior. 


Mrs. Stowe has given up her public readings on ac- 
count of the sickness of her husband, Prof. Stowe. 

Mr. Boutwell has signified his intention to become a 
candidate for the U. S. Senate from Massachusetts. 

The United States steamer California has sailed for 
Honolulu from San Francisco, having on board Gens. 
Schofield and Alexander. 

The heaviest and most wide-spread December snow- 
storm which has occurred in many years took place dur- 
ing the last week of 1872. 

The center of gravity of the population of the United 
States is said to be near Wilmington, Ohio, about forty- 
five miles northeast of Cincinnati. 


Edwin A. Stevens Jr., son of the late Edwin A. 
Stevens of Hoboken, N. J., is heir to an estate estimated 
to be worth $40,000,000. He is now 17 years of age. 

The Modoc Indian War in south-eastern Oregon still 
continues, and as the Indians occupy a wild and difficult 
country full of caves, the subduing of them is likely to 
be a tedious matter. 

Sixty feet of Mr. Brisbane’s pneumatic tube from the 
Capitol to the Government Printing-Office has been 
laid, and the inventor considers the progress made in 
‘the work as satisfactory. 

Mr. D. G. Croly, who has retired from the post of 
managing editor of the Wor/d, it is said will accept the 
editorship of an illustrated daily paper, to be started 
with ample capital, furnished by gentlemen of Montreal. 


The horse disease appears to have nearly disappeared 
from the United States. The horses that have had it 
and recovered, still show its effects in their diminished 
strength and robustness, and probably several months 
will elapse before they will become as sound as they were 
before the disease appeared. 

In the case of Susan B. Anthony and fourteen other 
women, under examination for voting illegally at the last 
general election in Rochester, the United States Com- 
missioners rendered a decision holding each to bail in 
the sum of $500 to appear before the United States 
District Court at its next Session in Albany on the third 
Tuesday of this month. 

Commander J. O. Selfridge, who surveyed the route 
for an inter-oceanic canal by the way of the Atratro and 
Napipi rivers, is about to make another survey by the 
way of the Atrato and Bojaya rivers. When he returns 
all the surveys will be placed in the hands of a board of 
officers who will decide on the relative advantages of- 
fered by the Isthmus of Darien, Nicaragua and ‘Tehuan- 
tepec routes. 


A Washington dispatch to the 77sbune says that the 
majority of the present Congress seems disposed to let 
the Mormons alone, and to allow the » ore moderate of 
them an opportunity of urzing their policy of the grad- 
ual abandonment of polygimy. What the temper of 
the next Congress will be no one can tell, though some 
of the leaders of the House who have been reélected 
are in favor of no stringent legislation. They say that 
the history of Mormonism illustrates the truth of the 
old adage, that the “blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
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they say, it has grown very slowly, if at all, but per- 
secutions, whether in Ohio, or Illinois, or Utah, have 
invariably given it new life. 

The same dispatch also says that the proposed resig- 
nation of Judge Strickland of the U. S. Court of Utah 
will leave the Court, as far as is known, entirely in the 
hands of those who are in favor of the Newman policy 
of severe dealing with the Mormons. The feeling of 
the new District-Attorney, appointed since the meeting 
of Congress, is not fully known, but from some expres- 
sions dropped during his late visit to Washington, it is 
believed he will go as far as the law will allow in carry- 
ing on the Administration crusade against Mormonism. 
Judge Strickland is not understood to contemplate resig- 
nation because of any difference with the Administration, 
though he favored the view taken of the notable case 
last year by District-Attorney Bates and sustained by 
the Supreme Court. 

FOREIGN. 

Street railroads are rapidly constructing in Calcutta. 

Gen. Von Roon has been appointed President of the 
Prussian “ Council of Ministers.” 


The Czarowitz of Russia is sick with typhoid fever, 
but is now considered out of danger. 

A diamond weighing 288 carats has been found at 
the Cape of Good Hope diamond fields. 

The Marchioness of Lorne has been elected Presi- 
dent of the British National Union for Improving the 
Education of Women. 

The Japan Gazette announces that the Mikado has 
determined to establish an elective parliament of six 
hundred members, with two houses. 

The deepest known well is at Sperenberg, near Ber- 
lin, Prussia. It is 4,194 feet deep, and passes through 
a stratum of salt over 3,900 feet in thickness. 

A French chemist has ascertained that an acre of 
hops carries off from the soil ninety pounds of nitrogen, 
twenty-two pounds of phosphoric acid, twelve pounds ot 
magnesia and forty pounds of potash. 

In some revelations about the late war between Prus- 
sia and France, the Duke de Gramout brings docu- 
mentary evidence to prove that before the war was be- 
gun France had a direct promise of aid from Austria. 

It is reported from Spain that the Government con- 
templates the immediate abolition of slavery in Porto 
Rico. Why not include Cuba also? This Spanish 
support of slavery in the West Indies is a vile insult to 
the civilization of the age, and should be done with. 


The United States Steamer Yantic, arrived at Zanzi- 
bar on the roth of Dec. Capt. Wilson visited the Sul- 
tan and represented to him the sentiments of the people 
of the United States in regard to slavery. The Sultan 
replied, “ Thirty-three years ago I was forbidden by my 
father to export slaves to Muscat. The slaves now car- 
ried there are stolen by Arabs and tribes from the Per- 
sian Gulf. I will make strong efforts in the future to 
prevent the kidnapping of these slaves. I will make 
every effort.” The Yantic will remain at Zanzibar till 
the arrival of Sir Bartle Frere, who at last accounts had 
reached Aden. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Ik. A. J., West Brookfield, N. Y., $1.00; J. M., Bu- 
reau Junction, LIL, $1.00; W. F., Rockford, IIl., $2.00; 
P. P., Putney, Vt., $2.00; L. O. D., Kenton, O., $2.00 ; 
J. P., Germania, Wis., $2.00; L. M., West Lebanon, 
Ind., $1.00 ; G. B., Woodstock, Vt., $2.00; C. H., 
Warren, Pa.. $1.00; E. R. A., Hetricks, Pa., 25 cts ; 
S. W., Prescott, Mass., $1.00; G. W. F., Portsmouth, 
Va., $2.00; J. P., Owasco, N. Y., $1.00; W. A.-W., 
South Woodstock, Conn., $1.50; W. F., Germantown, 
Pa., $1.00; M. T. S., Brunswick, Me., $1.00; H. W., 
Cincinnati, O., $2.00; A. W., East Gaines, N. Y., 
50 cts; A. R., Hamilton, Il]., 25 cts; W. W. K., Rich- 
ford, Vt., $1.00; G. H. S., Hagerstown, Md., $1.00; 
W. F., Tamarack, Ill., $3.50; J. J. F., Jersey City, 
N. J., $5.00; J. K., Stephen’s Mills, N. Y., $2.00; 
G. W. B., Wallingford, Conn., $2.00; E. L. E., Vine- 
land, N. J., 50 cts; J. J. B., Wiilmington, N. J., $4.00; 
D. D., Carpentersville, [ll., $2.00; J. R., Frederica, 
Del., $1.00; L. A. B., Verona, N. Y., 25 cts; M. J. M., 
Scotch Plains, N. J., $10.00; A. G. S., Jersey City, 





the church.” When Mormonism has been let -alone, 


N. J., $2.00. 
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BITTER-SWEET. 


O. C., Fan, 1, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—I have observed that people 
who set about writing with the praiseworthy inten- 
tion of conveying moral instruction are allowed 
more than a common measure of justification ; 
therefore | am greatly tempted to clamber on this 
high ground and put forth a moral. My moral, 
I may say, though relating to a subject essentially 
sweet, is based like many morals, upon bitter ex- 
perience. I shall not, ot course, disclose it in set 
terms till the end of this writing, though I trust it 
will become more or less obvious as | untold my 
tale. 

1 have lately, been one of those **men who go 
down to Joppa,” as our newly built lodge on Oneida 
Lake has been christened, and while sojourning 
there in company with Dr. N., have performed the 
duties of commissary, or purveyor of provisions 
from the home base at O. C. This post has tor 
the most part been far trom laborious, owing to the 
extreme simplicity, bordering on austerity, of our 
diet. Our staples were coarse, unbolted wheat 
flour and sweet apples; and every Monday morn- 
ing, when we set out tor Joppa to spend the week, 
it was my custom to fill a large duck traveling-bag 
with these articles to take with us. As the Mid- 
land cars were usually crowded on Monday morn- 
ing, 1 tell into the habit of checking this bag ; and 
1 might have continued doing so without harm tor 
an indefinite period, had 1 not in an evil hour hank- 
ered after, not the flesh-pots, but the sugar-bowls 
ot civilization. 1 always hada “sweet tooth ;” and 
it occurred to me one day that the mush which we 
made trom our coarse flour at Joppa, would be 
much more palatabie, it a modicum of some kind 
of sweetening could be spread upon it. | intro- 
duced this subject cautiously to the Doctor, and 
somewhat unexpectedly received his sanction to 
supply our table with sale molasses, as the least 
unhygienic of sweets. ‘This permit being granted, 
l asked the “kitchen mothers” on the tollowing 
Monday, to put up ior our use, a quart of sale mo- 
lasses. This they did, putting the molasses into a 
tight glass jar, which they packed in my bag with 
the apples, giving me many warnings about carry- 
ing it carefully. But alas! for the treachery of the 
memory, and the force of habit! Without a thought 
of the molasses, | committed my bag as usual, to 
the baggage-man at the O. C. Station. Withouta 
thought of the molasses, I remember admiring the 
easy sling with which he landed my bag in the middle 
of the baggage-car, before the train had stopped. 
Without a thought of the molasses, | saw the bag- 
gage-man at Fish Creek jerk my bag upon the frozen 
ground ; and finally, without a thought of the mo- 
lasses, 1 lugged my bag down to our own house at 
Joppa, on the lake shore. I was somewhat tired 
on my arrival, and dropping my bag upon the floor, 
and sinking into a chair, I lapsed into a meditative 
mood. The Doctor sat ata little distance in an- 
other chair. In my abstraction, my eye naturally 
rested on my bag as being the most conspicuous 
thing in front of me, and finally fell on a dark, vis- 
cous pool on the floor at one corner of it. I sur- 
veyed this phenomenon curiously for some little 
time, without in any way connecting it with my 
bag, or having it arouse my memory. But sudden- 
ly I noted that this dark, viscous liquid was oozing 
directly from my bag/ Then, indeed, I bounded 
from my chair in wide-awake perception and recol- 
lection. 

“Good gracious!” I ejaculated, “that molas- 
ses!” 

The Doctor fell to laughing, quietly. I was in the 
frame of mind, I suppose, in which people who were 
wont to do such things, tore their hair and rent their 
clothes ; but as such is not our modern custom, I 
hunted up my key and opened the bag. 





“Sweets to the sweet!” In one of the two 
compartments to my bag lay fifteen or twenty 
sweet apples, soaking in about a pint of black mo- 
lasses interspersed with fragments of bottle glass. 

[.Wece.—It is singular how much humor some 
peopi: miay see in a given situation of things, 
when to others they have a downright serious as- 
pect. I had this thought, when I saw the effect 
which the mixture in my bag had on the Doctor. ] 

If you were to ask me how I cleaned that bag, 
which I left at Joppa, I should have to ask you 
how to staunch a flowing spring. It would not 
surprise me if it should be found to be a foun- 
tain of sweetness to this day. To be sure, I 
scooped out the molasses, and washed, and wrung 
and dried the lining, and rubbed and polished the 
duck cloth; but for all that, for days it seemed to 
exude molasses from every pore. After setting it in 
one spot for awhile, 1 would be sure to find a little 
pool of molasses staining the floor. This I would 
mop up, and after giving the bag another over- 
hauling, would set it in a new place ; but molasses 
still dripped from it like honey from the cleft in the 
rock. It was aconstant reminder of the widow’s 
cruise‘of oil which “failed not.” At one time I 
thought of burying the bag in the snow, and ex- 
huming it early in the Spring, when I hoped that 
its spring would have dried up ; but considerations 
of economy dissuaded me from this expedient. As 
the bag at length took on the character of an inter- 
mittent spring, I concluded to leave it for a season 
in our upper chamber at Joppa; and there it lies, 
“‘ wasting its sweetness on the desert air” of the 
frozen lake. 

Moral.—Always carry molasses ina stone jug, 
and carry the handle in your hand. FRIDAY. 


REVIVAL SONG. 





First Votce. 
Who can save my soul from sadness ? 
Who can fill my heart with gladness ? 


Second Voice. 
Jesus can ; 
For he heals the broken-hearted 
And he bindeth up their wounds. 
First Voice. 
Will he wipe my eyes from weeping ? 
Will he take me in his keeping? 


Second Voice. 
Jesus will ; 
For he loves the broken-hearted, 
And he bindeth up their wounds. 


Both Voices. 
Yes, our God has stopped our crying. 
He has made our peace undying, 
Jesus has. 
O, he heals the broken-hearted, 
O, he bindeth up their wounds. 
= G. 





The late N. P. Willis whe once asked to make a 
speech, replied that it was not his forte. Said he, to 
quote his own words, “I am by profession a writer, and 
you cannot expect a pump to give water from the han- 
dle as well as from the mouth.” 


‘ 





To H. W., Cincinnati, Ohio.—We had a copy of ‘* Esperanza” 
several years ago, but did not think very highly of the work. 

To G. C. D., South Manchester, Conn —Our No. 1 trap, suit- 
able for catching woodchucks, we sell at $4,65 per doz. with chains ; 
without chains, $3.50. No. 2 fox trap may be had without chains at 
$9,00 per doz. ; with chains, $10.50. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, {[S] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt or price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the. Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” ‘*‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his. 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the *‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20: price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border; 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS,. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








